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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

William James and Henri Bergson: a Study in Contrasting Theories of Life. By 
Horace Meyer Kallen. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1 9 14. — pp. x+248. 

The key-note of this book is its insistence upon the radical difference between 
the two philosophies which it undertakes to compare. While recognizing 
certain resemblances, Dr. Kallen maintains that the unlikeness between James 
and Bergson is far more marked than the likeness and that in most of their 
fundamental doctrines the two thinkers differ widely. Their chief points of 
agreement are temporalism and anti-intellectualism (in both of which James 
anticipated Bergson). For both of them reality is flux, and for both of them 
the static concept is inadequate to represent the living reality. But after we 
have mentioned these points of resemblance, the radical differences between 
the two thinkers begin to force themselves upon us. Bergson, in spite of the 
novel form in which his thought is cast, belongs to the old school, accepts the 
tradition that has dominated philosophy from the earliest time. Traditional 
philosophy shuts its eyes to the character of reality as manifested in experience 
and insists that it has a nature that conforms to certain of our ideals. " From 
Thales to Royce," it "has concerned itself with seeking proof, almost unex- 
ceptionally, for one or all of these four desiderates — the unity of the world; 
the existence of God, in some form of spiritistic substance, from theism to 
pantheism; the immortality of the soul; the freedom of the will" (p. 4). And 
whenever reality as experienced displays a nature that is not compatible with 
one or another of these ideals, the philosopher has condemned the experienced 
as mere appearance and has insisted that in its fundamental nature the 
universe is quite different. 

Now Bergson, like all his predecessors, reconstructs "experience for the sake 
of desiderated values," whereas James takes experience as he finds it. "James 
summarizes and describes; Bergson interprets and transmutes." This differ- 
ence between the two philosophers is shown "in method, ... in the con. 
ception of truth, in the ultimate designation of reality, ... in the conception 
of God, and of the origin and destiny of man" (pp. 50 f.). As to method, tra- 
ditional philosophy holds that knowledge of absolute reality is to be gained by 
becoming one with this reality: Bergson's doctrine of 'intuition' shows his 
acceptance of this position; James, on the contrary, insists that the method 
of philosophy is identical with that of science. Again, Bergson's conception 
of truth is the traditional one: only intuition, which is James's ' knowledge-of- 
acquaintance ' can give us the key to reality; conceptual knowledge, or 
' knowledge-about,' is useful for practical purposes, but is a falsification of 
reality. James, however, does not regard concepts as thus alien to reality 
and hence does not follow Bergson in his wholesale condemnation of conceptual 
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knowledge. For Bergson, utility is "identical with unreality"; for James it is 
identical "with truth" (p. 100). Once more, the difference between the two 
philosophers is shown in their conception of ultimate reality. Bergson is 
systematic, architectonic, monistic; James's philosophy is a mosaic. Bergson, 
like Plato and Spinoza, condemns our ordinary experience as appearance; 
behind it he posits a single all-inclusive reality. For James the universe is 
what it is experienced as being and is thus of the strung-along type: there is 
no one predominant stuff, no one prevailing order; there are many stuffs and 
many compenetrating orders. Bergson makes a hard-and-fast distinction 
between the world of extension and the mental world. James declares that 
the two orders compenetrate and that a given entity belongs to the one or to 
the other according to the way in which it is used. In short, "for James, the 
fundamental fact is the immediate experience taken at its face value" (p. 169). 

This difference in metaphysical theory leads to differences with regard to 
the conceptions of God, freedom, and individuality. Bergson's conception of 
creative evolution leaves no room for genuine chance, though it does admit of 
incalculability; James insists upon the reality of chance. Bergson makes the 
individual a mere limitation of the (Ian vital by matter and conceives it as 
secondary to and representative of the wider life; to James, the individual is 
the thing of supreme importance. Bergson's God is not a personal being, with 
whom we may come into relations, but rather the impersonal, sub-human and 
trans-human ground of all reality, from which have proceeded both the Ban 
and the matter that opposes it. One might perhaps regard the (Ian as a kind 
of god, who is opposed by the evil principle embodied in matter. But if from 
this point of view Bergson seems to approach orthodox theism, we must not 
forget that behind the (Ian and matter is the impersonal, non-moral principle 
which is the source of both. And in like manner, while Bergson "asserts the 
probability of a Fechnerian hierarchy of beings" (p. 201), the fact that behind 
them all is the God of pantheism allies him "with historic . . . monism, with 
the radical anti-orthodox position concerning religion's God " (pp. 203 f.). For 
James, on the other hand, the question of the existence of super-human beings 
is a scientific question, and he recognizes their existence on the evidence of 
experience. Thus for him, the gods are in the world as a part of it, and are 
therefore finite, while for Bergson, though there may be gods, there is also the 
one all-inclusive reality, the traditional infinite. 

That the differences between James and Bergson are many and important 
has been pointed out by others, as Dr. Kallen recognizes. But his detailed 
comparison and penetrating analysis form a welcome contribution to the liter- 
ature of contemporary philosophy. For himself, he is a follower of James; but 
on the whole, his interpretation of Bergson is marked by insight and sympathy. 
Some readers, however, may feel inclined to protest against the assumption 
that James's attitude toward experience is in all respects superior to that of 
Bergson and the " older cosmologists." A philosophy that attempts merely 
to 'summarize and describe experience' may escape some of the dangers that 
lie in wait for one that tries also to 'interpret' it. Buc is the first one really 
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shouldering the whole of its burden? Is even natural science, the professed 
exemplar of pragmatism, content with summarizing and describing? While 
we may admit, then, that some of Bergson's attempts to solve philosophical 
problems are not altogether happy, we must remember that he attacks a 
number of questions that James, apparently, leaves unconsidered. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke Coldege. 

The Limitations of Science. By Louis Trenchard More. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1915. — pp. 268. 

This book is a popular discussion and criticism of some of the more ' meta- 
physical' parts of modern theoretical physics, in particular of the theory of 
relativity and the conceptions of matter, electricity, and the ether. The 
several chapters have all appeared as articles, four in the Hibbert Journal and 
one each in the Philosophical Magazine, the Monist, and the Unpopular 
Review, and though they are said in the Preface to have been rewritten to form 
a connected discussion, there is in fact much repetition and no very evident 
development from one chapter to the next. Each contains substantially the 
author's whole point, viz., that the legitimate function of science is limited to 
"the discovery of natural phenomena and their classification into general laws 
derived by logical mathematical processes" (p. 31). 

Consequently the author regards all theories of the structure of matter, 
however formulated, as ontological and therefore extra-scientific. With a 
view to establishing this criticism he discusses Larmor's electro-magnetic 
theory of the ether, Lorentz's theory of electrons, Einstein's theory of relativity, 
and a variety of other hypotheses of similar tendency. The author argues that 
such entities as atoms, electrons, ether, and the like are purely imaginary and 
that the hypotheses which employ them are therefore not capable of empirical 
verification. They are, in fact, products of the creative imagination and are 
therefore quite as subjective as the other metaphysical substances which 
scientists have been accustomed to deride. The resulting theories of matter 
are at best wholly hypothetical; they are often almost, if not quite, incompre- 
hensible; and they are very dangerous because they promote an uncritical 
attitude of mind among scientists. More serious than any of these, moreover, 
is the charge that these hypotheses are almost useless in promoting scientific 
investigation. In fact, the author undertakes to show (Chapter III) that all 
the enormous labor expended upon hypotheses about the structure of matter 
has scarcely taken their authors in principle beyond the point already reached 
by Descartes two and a half centuries ago, while experimentation and empirical 
investigation have gone their way and won their triumphs pretty much in 
independence of hypothetical construction (pp. 220 ff.). 

This is undoubtedly the point at which the great mass of physicists will 
take issue with Professor More, and considering how vital this point is in his 
argument, there is surprisingly little in his book except assertion regarding it. 
He is quite right, of course, when he says that the mere co-existence of these 



